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ENGLISH VIA LATIN IN THE GRADES 1 



By Emma H. Scott 
Sigsbee School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 



Instead of presenting a long and exhaustive argument in favor 
of teaching Latin in the seventh and eighth grades, I want to tell 
how it is done in our school, and to point out the most important 
results. I wish to emphasize that we teach Latin for the sake of 
English — that my subject is English via Latin. 

We are told that "there is no new thing under the sun," but 
the child of today, as did the child of Solomon's time, and as do we 
grown-ups ourselves, demands with much insistence "something 
new " ! Wise is the mother or teacher who can make the old appear 
new, and so whet the dulled interest. The old doll with a new 
dress, or a new cradle, the old game with a new turn, a fanciful 
ending to a worn-out story, English grammar seen through the 
Latin which has so greatly influenced our language — each becomes 
new and interesting once more. 

A spirit of co-operation is most essential. Not only must we 
have a teacher who knows how to teach both grade English and 
Latin and combine the two, but if the thing is to be done success- 
fully the other teachers must believe in it and prepare their children 
for it. Latin is not introduced till the 7-1 grade, but our 6-2 
children are made ready by knowing the parts of speech and the 
construction of simple sentences containing subject and predicate, 
direct object or subjective complement, adjective and adverb 
modifiers, both words and phrases. I find that the members of the 
6-2 class are delighted with this for a part of their work as a change 
from the "language work" they have done so long. 

We plan to cover the essential technical English of the grades, 
with the Robins and Row text plus the 9-1 Latin. Again, we 
co-operate, for composition is in our school taught by the teacher 
of literature, leaving the technical grammar to the English-Latin 

1 Read before the Classical Section of the Michigan State Teachers' Association 

at Saginaw, October 29, 1915. 
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teacher, which seems to us the most logical and sensible arrange- 
ment. 

The 7-1 class follows this outline: 

1. The "A" noun, its declension and most important constructions — 
subject, direct object, subjective complement, dative of indirect object and 
with adjectives, genitive, cases following prepositions, the vocative, and 
nouns in apposition. 

2. Analysis of sentences containing these constructions. 

3. Question sentences and the interrogative pronoun. 

4. The agreement of adjectives. 

5. The parsing of nouns. 

6. Rules for Latin syllables and accent. 

7. The beginning of the second declension. 

The analysis is mainly of the Latin sentences which the class 
reads and translates. Special attention is given to vocabulary 
and declension. 

It may seem strange that a seventh-grader cannot always see in 
many of our English sentences the simple constructions given in 
this outline, but we all know that four times out of five, or five 
times out of four, he doesn't! And, how many 9-1 's or 10-1's or 
12-1's have the same trouble after all our toil with them! Here 
the Latin case endings give the needed jog to the struggling intel- 
lect, and that, too, early enough in the game to be of real use. " I 
never understood cases before," said a boy who began Latin in 8-1 — 
"couldn't get it through my head till I had the endings to help 
me." "While I am studying Latin," says another, "I am. learning 
more English, and learning it better than I could before." "My 
Latin makes me think harder than any other study," adds a third. 
"The endings help me to analyze a Latin sentence," says a 7-1 boy; 
"it's so much harder in English." 

Notice that our 7-1 Latin class is learning many things not 
included in the regular English outline, and in addition to all this 
technical work it is having many familiar Latin quotations, with 
a song or a poem or a memory gem occasionally, thus learning 
pronunciation with a minimum of rules. It is great fun to call 
"Salve!" in greeting, or "Vale!" for goodbye; to count, to give a 
class yell or school song in Latin doggerel. And the quotations 
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and pronunciation stick in the memory even though there is no 
"work" to get them. 

The 7-2 English takes up pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs, 
and the Latin class must do the same, even though this involves 
made-to-order rules and exercises. We give the 7-2 class: 

1. First and always, continual drill in vocabulary, declension, analysis, 
and pronunciation. 

2. The second declension complete. 

3. The present tense of the first- and second-conjugation verbs and the 
Latin verb sum. 

4. Pronouns — personal, demonstrative, interrogative, emphatic, and 
relative. 

5. Sentences — simple, compound, and complex. 

6. Adjectives, regular and irregular — teaching the comparison in English. 

7. Adverbs. 

8. Parsing of pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 

Beginning with the 7-2 class we use the English grammar for 
reference and illustration. The Latin sentences contain new con- 
structions in the way of clauses and idioms, though they must 
still be comparatively simple. Much of the work on relative pro- 
nouns, as given in our English grammar, I find beyond the mental 
reach of the average grade child, and so make my relative con- 
structions much more simple. The verb is introduced here in 
connection with the "person" of pronouns. 

In 8-1 we go still farther with the verb, though it is 8-2 English 
work, following this outline: 

1. Verbs — conjugation of the simple tenses of the four conjugations, 
and sum. 

2. Ablative and dative special constructions. 

3. Sentences — both English and Latin — analysis and parsing. 

4. Supplementary reading, dramatizing, etc. 

In all this work a multitude of exercises and stories are given 
in Latin, and memory work is continued through the grades. The 
same constructions are taught in English as in Latin, not confusing 
the child by a mixed nomenclature. If his high-school teacher does 
not know what he means by accusative, genitive, dative, and 
ablative cases, and by the imperfect tense, it is time that we revised 
our grammars for her sake. 
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The 8-2 class, in addition to the inevitable and never-ceasing 
reviews, must also take: 

1. The verb complete, conjugation and parsing (infinitives, gerunds, and 
gerundives in English mainly). 

2. Idiomatic constructions, such as double accusative (objective com- 
plement), accusative of exclamation, ablative (nominative) absolute. 

3. Third-declension nouns are begun, especially for the sake of those who 
never enter high school, that they may be introduced to the endings so 
common in the most simple Latin. 

This is a brief outline of our work at the Sigsbee School and 
though it may sound very "Latiny," I assure you again that it is 
not the Latin per se that we are working for, much as we believe 
in Latin, but a rock foundation for English, the bugbear of so 
many children and teachers. 

Incidentally, the grade Latin teacher must not try to administer 
Latin in allopathic college doses. Your grade youngster will not 
consider his Latin book as an inspired text to be treated reverently 
and with awe! If you can "sugar-coat the pill," if you can utilize 
his play-spirit, if you can give him some fun with his work, if you 
can make him like it, you are a long way on the road to success. 
All work and no play make Jack and Jill exceeding dull in either 
a Latin or an English class. Here are a few suggestions. 

Pronunciation is taught by memory exercises long before rules 
are mentioned. 

Analysis is a game, sometimes with pencil and paper, sometimes 
at the board, often both. 

Parsing is a contest, boys v. girls, or captains choose sides. 

Vocabulary drill is a spelldown, or an occasional party with 
"eats." Vocabulary slips are used as cards and a tally kept. 

Cartoons of quotations, family mottoes, and coats-of-arms, coin 
inscriptions, original jokes — all these mounted on big exhibit 
cards — don't you see how it all stimulates interest? 

The ways are legion. An enthusiastic teacher will find them 
waiting for her to find time to use them. I have been told that 
much of this is poor pedagogy, in that the children "have too good 
times" to realize that they are really working at their Latin. 
It may be. I do not venture to contradict such wisdom. But the 
work is done, the children like it. Verbum sat! 
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In our school the study of English by the Latin route is not a 
matter of choice. We feel that it is best for our children and 
so put the whole subject beyond quibbling. All the seventh- and 
eighth-grade classes take Latin regardless, the only exception being 
the new members of the 8-2 class, who are given English by them- 
selves. 

Special emphasis is placed on the English vocabulary gained, 
not only in the derivation of words, but in the command of words 
necessary in putting Latin into good English. I do not tolerate 
the conglomeration of words which so often passes for a trans- 
lation. The different possibilities of one word teach judgment in 
the choice of the best English equivalent. 

Also, though more or less incidentally, much is gained in the 
Latin itself. You may feel that discouragingly few of your 8-2 
class are ready for high-school credit, and only the really good ones 
should be encouraged to try 9-2 Latin, but, even so, to the majority 
of the class Latin has become a possibility — no small item when 
you consider the distressing mortality in the average 9-1 and 
especially the 9-2 Latin classes. The very poor ones have been 
weeded out, and the average pupil will have a fighting chance to 
make the dreaded first year and enter Caesar well prepared. Again, 
many are led by this beginning to enter high school who would not 
have considered it otherwise. Many who never go to high school 
at all have had at least an introduction to one of the great founda- 
tion languages of the world, and we must remember that by far 
the greater part of our children never go farther than the eighth 
grade. 

Don't get the idea that I am advocating this as a new variety 
of the bed of roses on which all school teachers are supposed to rest. 
Let me advise you, rather, that unless you are ready to work as 
you never worked before you would better think long and prayer- 
fully before you undertake to teach Latin in the grades. You 
will be hampered in ways many. You will have, for a time at 
least, no adequate textbook, and you must meet the deficiency 
as best you may. You will find children with no language ability 
just as you find some lacking in a sense for mathematics. You 
will find the occasional father and mother who fills the child's 
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head at home with the folly of wasting time on Latin, and difficult 
indeed are their offspring! You find lazy children and these "ye 
have always with you," like the poor, but without exception I 
have found that those who were always wailing about the difficulty 
of Latin as an excuse for poor work were even poorer in straight 
English than in Latin. The greatest obstacle that stands in the 
way of Latin in the grades, however, is not the unwillingness of the 
children to work, not the lack of maturity or of brain capacity, not 
the skepticism of parents or of school boards as to its value, but 
the fact that the teachers who do the work must be equipped 
for high school, but must stay in the grades on grade salary for the 
sake of doing it. Few teachers can afford the sacrifice, and for 
that reason I feel that it will be difficult to make it a regular part of 
our school curriculum, until the board that asks a teacher to under- 
take it is at the same time willing to pay her for her work, thus 
making it worth while to prepare for it — and I give you my word 
that Latin in the high school or English in the grades is a far less 
strenuous undertaking than the combining of the two as we are 
doing. 

To sum up: You have taught the essentials of technical English 
grammar plus the vocabulary, the declensions, and the peculiar 
constructions of the Latin. You have taught the child — if he is a 
student at all — to study as children rarely study on any ordinary 
grade subject. You have given him a wider and more useful 
English vocabulary. He has learned accuracy in language con- 
struction. He feels that Latin is not dead because the Romans 
are. He can think for himself and can see many things at once, 
not only as things, but as parts of a great, connected whole. Lan- 
guage, especially his own, has new meaning and new possibilities 
for him. The work itself is its own best argument. 

[Superintendent Greeson, of Grand Rapids, in the discussion that followed 
Mrs. Scott's paper gave an account of a test given to six classes in English in 
the junior high school, Grand Rapids, last spring. The six classes were made 
up of one 7-1, two 8-1's, and three 8-2's. One of the 8-2 classes was what is 
known as a Latin-English class. The total number of pupils tested was 152. 

The test was one in the ability of students to use their English vocabulary 
quickly, accurately, and meaningly. Here is a typical sentence: "No. 10. 
It is very .... to become acquainted .... persons who .... timid." 
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The results of this test are very interesting. The test was given in a great 
many cities, among which were, Decatur, Illinois, Hackensack, New Jersey, 
Richmond, Indiana, Kansas City, and New York City. 

The eighth-grade group of the junior high school of Grand Rapids was 
first, securing a score of 30. 1 out of a possible 48 points. The seventh-grade 
group of the junior high school was sixth, having a total of 25. 8 out of a pos- 
sible 48. 

An interesting fact to be noted is that in the eighth grade there was one 
class which had had one semester of Latin-English and that it was the score 
made by this group which brought up the average of all the other eighth-grade 
classes in the junior high school so that it was enabled to win first place. 

Another interesting fact is that the lowest score made by a member of this 
class was equal to the median score of the 8-1 class just below it. The Latin- 
English class stood very high in the test, the poorest score in this group being 
equal to the median score of the 8-1 class just below it. We have found this 
test correlating very highly with every measure or estimate of linguistic and 
general ability. 

This test seemed to prove, conclusively, that the pupils in the Latin- 
English class knew how to use their English correctly, had a better vocabulary, 
and were more correct in the use of it than those in any other group. 

Superintendent Greeson was followed by Mrs. Dwight Goss, principal of 
the Sigsbee School, who added that none of the pupils who had had Latin in 
Grades 7 and 8 were lost from the school, but all went on, and that in the high 
school they made an average record of more than 90 per cent in all their studies 
— a result gratifying indeed and corroborating even the most extreme classical 
contention. — Editor.] 



